








A “STATION” HOME CANTERBURY N.Z 


ARCHITECTURAL ART IN NEW ZEALAND. 


By S. Turst Seager [A.], of Christchurch, New Zealand. 


N responding to the invitation of the Editor of the Journat to write an article upon the 
deveiopment of our art in this Colony I can but regret that it is impossible for me truly 
to entitle it the Architectural Art of New Zealand, and to bring before you examples 

showing the gradual process of development leading to distinctive forms of expression. 

Unfortunately there has been no true development; we have no style, no distinctive forms 


of art. 

Many buildings, large and small, have been erected—telling, by their wealth of material 
and workmanship, of the advance and prosperity of the community—but the story is told in 
the forms of art developed in England, Italy, America, and elsewhere. Nor are there any 
interesting solutions of problems in the science of building to record; all our methods are 
those of the Old World ; our materials and our conditions of life are not sufficiently distinctive 
to lead to any special mode being adopted. 

That our cities are chiefly made up of architectural quotations, more or less grammatical, 
is perhaps only what might be expected, for fresh environment cannot possibly produce 
fresh forms of art in opposition to the force of traditions and precedents with which the artists 
and workers who have erected them have been imbued. With a knowledge of the principles 
which govern the ancient work it is possible only to the most gifted to free themselves from 
the forms in which those principles are embodied. 

By judicious selection and skilful adaptation there is scarcely a modern requirement 
which cannot be met by the adoption of ancient forms, and the delight we experience in the 
reproduction is in exact proportion to the wisdom of the choice and the scholarly rendering 
that the work displays. Herein lies the chief cause for regret, for in our colonial practice the 
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majority of buildings show that the choice has not been wise, and far too often the rendering 
is anything but scholarly. Inappropriate selection is seen on all sides, leading to a system of 
exogenous building, which, growing from without, leaves the essential internal arrangements 
to be fitted in as they may—ambitious attempts to reproduce the architecture of the Old World 
resulting in shams and deceits, which place the works in which they are seen far outside the 
region of art. 

It may be said, and with perfect truth, that in unwise choice and unskilful rendering 
our architecture is only a reflection of the mass of architectural work in any modern city ; 
for, go where you will, modern buildings fail, in the majority of instances, to satisfy to the 
full the demands of our art. 

But the art of any time or place is not judged by the efforts of the majority ; it is judged 
by the work of the master spirits of the time, by the best efforts of the few. The mass of 
buildings in most European capitals is but a foil, a dark background to the many brilliant 
architectural works seen within them. It is these that thrill us by their truth and beauty, that 
live in our minds when the memory of the rest has passed away, and it is therefore by these 
that our ultimate impressions are formed. 

There are in New Zealand individual works of architecture which are completely satis- 
fying, but they are too few and isolated to be regarded in any degree asa school. The 
works which occur with sufficient frequency to leave any impression as a whole are those 
which strike the beholder by the mass of material irrespective of the forms into which 
they are moulded, works recorded in the daily press as “handsome additions to our city 
architecture.” 

The only works which are truly characteristic of colonial life are the early wooden buildings 
put up by the first settlers [figs. 2 and 3]. These, though not by any means beautiful, are 
yet honest expressions of the wants of the settlers at that time. Among them may be found 
attempts to ape the dignity of stone construction, but they can at once be recognised as the 
clumsy efforts of carpenters doing their best under fresh conditions of early lifein a new land. 
They are thus interesting as historical records, and on that account far less offensive than the 
nondescript class of works to which I have referred, erected in durable material under the 
title of ** Architecture.”’ 

Among the early wooden buildings there yet remain in Christchurch some examples of 
Gothic timber work |fig. 4] which are charming relics of the wooden age through which the 
Colony passed. For public and commercial buildings stone or brick is the material now 
used, but for domestic architecture the traditions of the early days are still, with but few 
exceptions, followed. 

There is one notable, and lamentable, instance of the use of wood for a publie building— 
the Government Offices in Wellington [fig. 5|—which has the reputation of being the largest 
wooden building in the world. There was some reason why this building should have been 
of wood. Earthquakes are much more frequent in Wellington than in the other cities of 
New Zealand; and it is erected, moreover, on land which has been reclaimed from the 
harbour. Although, therefore, the selection of timber as the building material for this im- 
portant work may to some extent be justified, there can be no excuse for the shams and 
deceits which are practised by the imitation of stone construction, coloured and sanded to 
make the deception more complete. The largest building in the colony thus gives countenance 
to the many architectural untruths spoken within it. 

The Houses of Parliament are also of wood, of sham Gothic-character, while the latest 
addition to them is a brick and stucco work not in any degree calculated to raise the public 
taste. 
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Christchurch is fortunate in possessing certainly the most artistic block of Government 
buildings. They were erected for the Provincial Council of Canterbury before the Govern- 
ment of the Colony was centralised in Wellington. Though not now used for their original 
purpose they form a splendid memorial of the success which attended the efforts of the 
pioneers of the Canterbury settlement, and of the genius of its architect, the late B. W. 
Mountfort. Fortunately for the ecclesiastical art of New Zealand Mr. Mountfort made his 
home in the colony in the very early days, and has left for our admiration many examples of 
Gothic art, all giving evidence of a true artistic feeling and individual expression. He was 
the Diocesan Architect of Christchurch, and as such superintended the erection of Christ- 
church Cathedral [fig. 6]. The designs for this work were originally prepared by Sir Gilbert 
Scott, but were considerably altered by the adoption of stone in lieu of wood for the nave 
columns and arches, the clerestory and the spire. Thus, except in general form, the whole 
may be regarded as a fresh design. When the building is completed, by the erection of the 
transepts and chancel, in accordance with the detailed drawings prepared by Mr. Mountfort, 
it will be without question the finest church in the colony. 

The cathedral at Napier, erected (with the exception of the tower) by Mr. Mount- 
fort, is also an extremely interesting example of ecclesiastical art. It is built of red brick, 
with stone corbels, crosses, panels, and other ornamental features. The illustration of the 
interior [fig. 7] is a reproduction of Mr. Mountfort’s own drawing. 

Dunedin possesses two important Presbyterian churches—First Church and Knox Church 
—which are, especially the former, spoken of with admiration by those who fail to distinguish 
between the letter and the spirit of Gothic art. First Church, from its commanding position— 
standing as it does on a bold bluff some twenty-five feet above the lower level of the town— 
cannot fail to be impressive; but an examination of its details and those of Knox Church 
makes one regret that such laudable efforts should not have resulted in a greater artistic 
success. The general proportions of Knox Church, as seen from the main street, are very 
pleasing ; but a building which shows thirteenth, fourteenth, fifteenth century window tracery 
on one facade can scarcely be regarded as possessing that unity of expression which a work 
of art demands. 

The suburban and country churches are, with but few exceptions, built of wood; and 
among these those designed by Mr. Mountfort, and erected in various parts of the colony, 
stand as notable examples of simple, honest construction, leading to most pleasing results. 
Prebbleton Church [fig. 10, p. 491] isa typical example of his style. Of the many he designed 
each has some special feature, making it distinctive ; yet in all there is an expression of indivi- 
dual feeling, giving them—simple and inexpensive though they are—a high place among our 
architectural works. 

These examples have been followed with varying degrees of success by many others, and 
form as a whole, perhaps, the most distinctive forms of art in New Zealand. 

It will thus be seen that the Church has done much more than the State for our art, 
and this in spite of several lamentable examples of shams and deceits, of which, without 
question, the Roman Catholic Cathedral at Wellington is the worst. Here we have a 
building of the dimensions of a parish church, copying all the features of a Gothic cathedral, 
and endeavouring by means of wood and paint to reach the grandeur and sublimity of 
Gothic architecture. ‘ 

The schools and colleges, especially those of Christchurch and Dunedin, are excellent 
examples of Gothic. Canterbury College, by the late W. B. Mountfort, with its beautiful 
college hall and engineering school, the adjacent Boys’ High School, by the late W. Bb. 
Armson, together with the School of Art and the Christchurch Museum, form a remarkable 
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FIG, 4.—PROVINCIAL COUNCIL CHAMBERS, CHRISTCHURCH, N.Z., BUILT OF WOOD. 
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5.—GOVERNMENT OFFI ES, WELLINGTON, N.Z., REPORTED THE LARGEST WOUDEN BUILDING IN THE WORLD, 
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group of scholastic buildings, of which Christchurch may well be proud. Such a group could 
not, I believe, be found in any other town of the same number of inhabitants. 

The Dunedin University College takes equal rank with that of Christchurch, both as a 
work of art and in regard to the munificence displayed in its erection. In spite of the 
distinctly Scotch treatment of the tower, in honour of the founders of the city, it will not be 
difficult to discern that the conception of the art forms with which the structure is clothed is 
due to the same master mind which governed the erection of the kindred institution in 
Christchurch. 

With but few exceptions the commercial buildings which have any architectural claim 
are based on some form of Renaissance work. Prominent among these stand the works of 
the late Mr. W. B. Armson, of Christchurch. He erected a large number of banks and oftices 
All are severcly correct, and form 


in various towns, noticeable for their scholarly treatment. 
important work was 


excellent examples of the best work of the Palladian School. His most 
the Bank of New Zealand, Dunedin. In Dunedin also are seen some of the best of the more 
freely treated Renaissance works. Of these the New Zealand Insurance Company’s buildings 
is a good example. 

The municipal authorities of New Zealand cannot generally be 
Art, even though their actual requirements have been supplied, in some instances, with 
a liberal hand. The municipal buildings do not include in any of our cities a town hall. 
The Art Gallery and Library of Auckland, erected by the Municipality to contain the mag- 
nificent library and pictures presented to the city by the late Sir George Grey, is based 


regarded as patrons of 


upon the French Renaissance of the time of Francois Premier, and although not a true 
example of the best works of that period is still a creditable work, and gains much from 
the extent of its facades and its commanding position. In mass and position the 
Municipal Building at Dunedin has also every advantage. It is built of white stone, and 
forms, in spite of the commonplace type of Renaissance which has been followed, a fairly 
imposing work. 

In striking contrast to this stands the modest red-brick and red-tiled building of Christ- 
church [fig. 8]. Here the actual needs of the Council have been met in the most economical 
way, and the arrangement of essential parts alone depended upon for effect. It is situated 
on the bank of the River Avon, and is seen in conjunction and in harmony with the sur- 
rounding trees. It is worthy of note that the terra-cotta figures of Industry and Concord on 
the south front are excellent early works of Mr. George Frampton, A.It.A., which, though some- 
what severely criticised by worthy councillors when placed in position in 1884, can, now that 
their author has risen to so eminent a position, be seen to possess a considerable amount of 
beauty. 
The evolution of the house in New Zealand has been similar te that in most colonies. It 
ean be seen in any of our towns—as at Oamaru | fig. 3], which gives a very fair representa- 
tion of a group of primitive homes. 

In No. 1, marked in the illustration [fig. 3], we have it in its simplest form—a divided 
rectangular wooden box with a lean-to roof. 

In No. 2 [fig. 3], we have the same box with a pitched roof ; and this placed in front of No. 1 
gives the third type, No. 3, a four-roomed cottage of very common occurrence, varied by roofing 
the whole with a hipped roof, as shown at 3”. To the front of this was then added the 
verandah, at first as a protection from the northern sun, and afterwards as a decorative 
feature irrespective of the aspect. 

To the end of No. 8 was then added a block similar to No. 2, placed so that the gable 
end is towards the front, and projecting sufticiently far to stop the end of the verandah. Thus 
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we get No. 4, or the usual T cottage type, which, variously treated, is the foundation of the 
majority of houses erected to-day. 

The next step was to add another block to the opposite end of No. 4, converting the T 
plan into an H plan, as at 5 [fig. 3], which has become largely adopted for country houses or 


“ stations,” where the extent of ground covered is of no moment. In the ordinary town 




















1G, 8 CIrY COUNCIL CHAMBERS, CHRISTCHURCH N.Z, 


house the extra accommodation is provided by adding a second story to the square or T plan. 
Any of these primitive types may, and have become, in the hands of trained architects, 
pleasing by the evidence of good, sound, and appropriate construction, by the consideration of 
the proportions, or by harmonious colouring. Still at their best they are but simple, unpre- 
tentious, home-like structures, built, not as the permanent home of the family, but as 
inexpensive houses to serve the needs of the day. They tell as plainly as works of architecture 
can of that feeling of unrest which exists in colonial life in its earlier stages. Entering upon 
colonial life is an experiment which may or may not succeed, so that behind any effort to 
make a home there has been the feeling that the anchor must not be too firmly cast. If the 
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experiment fails in one colony or province there must be freedom to move to another, or 
perhaps to return “ home,” if circumstances permit or demand. 

In addition to these feelings which have influenced the domestic architecture of the 
early settlers there is the fact that a larger preportion of the population is a moving one 
than is the case in older countries. All the banks, insurance, shipping, and mercantile 
companies, together with the Government, have offices of equal importance in the four 
principal centres—Auckland, Wellington, Christchurch, and Dunedin—and in some cases in 























FIG, 9.-—DR, MACKENZIE’S RESIDENCE, WELLINGTON, N.Z, 


the Australian colonies; any one of the officers is liable at any moment to be asked to under- 
take duties in a fresh centre. 

These, therefore, are the causes which have led to the ephemeral and inartistic character 
of the majority of our homes, standing as they do in violent contrast to the palatial and 
enduring character of the contemporary commercial buildings. These, in the greater number 
of instances, are erected by companies or corporate bodies, and no expense is spared to show 
how prosperous a concern is to be housed within them. That “ nothing succeeds like success ”’ 
is an adage which has largely influenced the expenditure on our city buildings; and hence we 
have, as a result, the directors or managers transacting their business in reproductions of 
Italian palaces, and entertaining their friends in homes absolutely devoid of any attempt at 
artistic expression. 
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That the converse of this principle should be followed will at once be admitted; for, 
while the mart, the store, or the office may well be based only on the beauty of utility, 
in our homes, where we have the leisure to enjoy, should be found the highest form of 
artistic expression that our feelings demand or our means allow. If the means are small, 
here, too, the beauty of utility must alone be relied upon, and is relied upon in several 
inexpensive, artistic homes which have lately been erected. 

Now that some provinces have passed and others are reaching their jubilee, the ties 
which bind us to the land of our adoption are stronger, and there is a more widespread desire 
to live in houses that can satisfy the growing esthetic needs. There are in each province to-day 
several examples in which care and thought have been displayed in the endeavour to reach a 
higher standard [figs. 1 and 9}. The result is not in every case all that could be desired, but 
a sufficient measure of success has been attained to make the outlook for domestic art a fairly 
bright one. It is true that to many that which to them is new is ugly ; still the appreciation of 
good artistic work by those who have not hitherto had the opportunity of seeing it is sufficiently 
encouraging to make us feel grateful to those who have had the taste, and the courage of their 
opinions, to demand something higher than the ordinary colonial type. 

As the illustrations show, there is nothing indicative of New Zealand in the general forms 
adopted ; the sources from which they are drawn can at once be determined ; but in No. 20 
of the set of photographs which I and some of my brother architects here have the pleasure 
of presenting to the Library of the Institute, will be seen the first attempt that I know of to 
base the decorative features upon New Zealand flora and fauna. 

In original decorative art work New Zealand architects are at a very considerable 
disadvantage. We have but few artistic craftsmen on whom we can rely, and even when full 
working designs are prepared there are but few workmen sufficiently skilled to carry them 
out. This is not so much the fault of the workmen as of the public, who have not hitherto 
given sufficient encouragement to the development of art. There is plenty of intel-igence and 
aptitude among the young workers, and excellent decorative design work has been done by 
students of our Art School. The beaten copper work in No. 20 of the photographs above 
referred to is by a former student of the School of Art in Christchurch, while some powerful 
designs in colour have been produced at the Wellington School. We have excellent building 
materials ; architects who have received proper professional training ; plenty of workers, who, 
with encouragement, would develop into artist craftsmen. All that is needed is that the 
public should be educated to appreciate artistic work, and to this end the study of historical 
and modern art should unquestionably form part of the curriculum of our High Schools and 
Colleges. There can be but little advance on the part of our architects and artist craftsmen 
until the criticism of the public is an intelligent one, based upon a sound knowledge of the 
principles of art. This is more necessary in a new country than in an old one possessing 
historical examples. Here in New Zealand the only historical examples of Art we have are 
the works of the Maoris; and these, though excellent examples of savage art, are scarcely 
suitable as standards on which to found our national taste. 

With the wealth of illustration which the modern methods of reproduction provide it is 
impossible that our art can make any independent progress ; it will without question follow as 
best it can the progress made in the old world. In each province of New Zealand we can 
learn week by week, by means of illustrated journals, what is being done in England and 
elsewhere, while, unless we have time and opportunity for travel, it is impossible to know 
what progress our art is making in other provinces than our own, or what is being done in 
the other Australian colonies. We are isolated units, without means of communication to 
give us cohesion. 
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In time doubtless we shall be able to support a New Zealand journal devoted to the 
interests of art, in which our successes and our failures can be recorded, and the lessons 
Till then the guidance we receive from the mother country 


learned therefrom taken to heart. 
will without question be followed. 


Christchurch, N.Z., July 1900. 


* * Limitations of space admit of the reproduction of 
searcely half the number of illustrations selected by Mr. 
Hurst Seager as necessary to convey an adequate idea of 
what is being accomplished by architects in New Zealand. 
Visitors to the Library can however inspect the series of 
photographs representative of the architecture of the four 
principal centres of population in the colony, which 
Mr. Seager has most kindly collected, and sent over for the 
purposes of the Institute Library. Those among them 
representing the works of Mr. De Clere, Mr. Mahoney, 
Mr. Clarkson, and Messrs. Mason & Wales are contributed 
by the architects themselves ; those of the late Mr. W. B. 





Mountfort by his son, Mr. C. J. Mountfort; and the 
remainder by the author of the Paper. 

‘** The older members of the Institute,’ Mr. Seager writes, 
** will be interested to learn that Mr. E. Dobson, the author 
of the excellent text-book on Masonry, The Student's 
Practical Guide to Masonry, and others which are recom- 
mended to students, is still living in Christchurch. He is 
enjoying a richly merited rest after a long and honourable 
professional career in the Colonies—tirst in Melbourne, 
and for the last forty-five years in New Zealand. He was 
one of the earliest members of the R.I.B.A., but resigned 
1is membership on devoting himself to civil engineering.”’ 
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SOME PRINCIPLES OF CHRISTIAN ART HISTORICALLY CONSIDERED. 
By J. Eapre Ret. 

A Lecture delivered to the No ral Association at Southwick, near Sunderland, 8th September 1900. 


N the beginning of the Christian era Art was 
so much a part of Paganism—one might say, 
the better part—that it is little wonder that 

the early Christian looked with dread upon 
paintings and statues which conveyed the most 
subtle impressions of a religion so debased and 
degenerate. It was an art that, in the eyes of 
the people, made their gods live, and pandered in 


its realism to the worst tastes of a licentious 
period. 
Before Art could become the servant and 


minister of the true faith she had to pass through 


a time of purification. Rising from the stern de- 
lineations of an Keyptian priesthood, she had 
reached the lofty and refined perfection of 
Greece, only to sink into a mere expression of 
luxury and indulgence, the plaything of the 
frivolous Roman. While this mad danse macabre 
was whirling through Rome, underneath her 
streets, buried deep in the quarried tufa of the 
catacombs, in the gloom of those silent tombs 
where the Christian had sought refuge from the 
persecutor, was born the new Art, finding expres 
sion in the crude and meagre forms painted to 
mark the resting places of the martyred saints. 
At first, terrified almost at their own daring in 
venturing to give to their thoughts pictorial 
shape, fearful lest the mystic language of their art 


should betray them, they traced these symbols of 
their faith, thereby testifying their belief in Christ 
and His newly-founded Church.  Teclinically 
speaking they still bore the impress of the Roman 
art, and in their stiffness and want of - form 
never rose above amere conve ntion il re nde ring. 
As a rule they were painted upon a self-coloured 
ground ; landscapes, for instance, were treated in 
tones of brown upon brown, 


sreen upon green, 
and greenish white upon red. Later, as the early 
Christian artists beeame more confident in their 


drawing of the figure, we tind that a scheme of 


subjects was brought together and treated solely 
with reference to some hidden moral or devotional 
truth. 

The characteristic is still symbolic 
rather than pictorial, there is a distinct 
advance upon the symbolism of the earlier period. 
We have now rather rough 
single allegorical figures or scenes which have a 
bearing on and a spiritual relation to the truths 
which are desired to be impressed. Some of the 
oldest symbols appear in this second period, such 
as the lion, the lamb, and the cross; but together 
with these individual symbols we find scenes from 


Teature 


1 
but 


representations of 


the Old Testament and the New which are con- 
sidered as having a symbolic bearing on Christian 
doctrine. By arranging these symbols we are thus 
able to form a scheme of Christian iconography, 
first conceived in Western art. Tor in- 
stance, the Sacrament of Baptism is symbolised 
by representations of Noah in the Ark and of 
Moses striking the Rock. Again, the Sacrament 
of the Lord’s Supper is symbolised by the 
Miracle of the Loaves and Fishes, and that of 
Water changed into Wine. Resurrection is clearly 
shown forth in the Raising of Lazarus and in the 
Deliverance of Jonah. ‘The subjects of Daniel in 
the Lions’ Den and the Three Children in the 
Furnace have a real significance as triumph over 
suffering in those troublous times. ‘The world-wide 
Mission of the Church is represented by the eall of 
the Magi and by the Woman of Samaria. Christ 
as Guide of His Church is represented by figures 
of the Good Shepherd, with a Lamb upon His 
shoulder ; also by Orpheus with his lyre drawing 
all nature tohim. Again, we find the Church typi- 
fied in what is known as the ‘‘ Orante”’ or praying 
figure and by the Ship. All of these subjects may 
still be seen upon the walls of St. Callixtus and 
the other churches of the Catacombs. 

St. Augustine, in speaking of this mode of in- 
terpretation of the Scriptures, insists “ that when 
we find anything represented which does not cor- 
respond with the truth either of history or nature, 
it must be taken as a symbol suggesting some 
further idea beyond itself.’’ 

The conversion of Constantine, and conse- 
quently his crusade against Heathenism, were 
jointly the cause of a marked change in the atti- 
tude and relations of the Romans towards him ; 
and finding himself unpopular in the capital city, 
he immediately, and with marvellous speed, built 
what was to be the capital of Christianity, as Rome 
had been the stronghold of Paganism. Byzantium, 
or, as we know it, Constantinople, became the 
centre of the Church. In every quarter of the 
town churches were erected. In the streets and 
public places statues of illustrious men and gods, 
brought from cities and temples, were set up as 
trophies of victory over the old religion. The 
churches of this new era, such as St. Sophia, 
demanding an art suitable for their decoration, 
took into their service colonies of Greek artists, 
who, while engaged upon these important works, 
founded an art which is now known as Byzantine. 
It is not, however, until the reign of Justinian 
that we find pictorial representations of the 


as 











SOME 


Adoration of the Shepherds and the other subjects 
depicting actual scenes from the life of our Lord, 
and these were for purely illustrative rather than 
symbolical doctrinal reasons. In the sixth century 
Italy was reconquered by Justinian,who, in making 
Ravenna his western capital, introduced Byzan- 
tine art into Europe. The most noted examples 
are found in San Vitale and San Appollinare of 
that city. 

Sad times were, however, in store for Christian 
art. During the reigns of Heraclius and his 
descendants war with foreign foes, as well as in- 
ternal disturbances, practically suspended church 
building and decoration. Through Leo the 
Isaurian the storm of Iconoclasm burst upon the 
Church, and a lamentable destruction of pictures 
and statues took placein Constantinople. Strangers 
from Italy and the West saw with horror the 
sacrilege, and carried home the news with indig- 
nation. The frescoes and mosaics were scraped 
and hacked from the walls to be swept up by the 
public officials. Gregory of Rome immediately 
on hearing of this wanton edict took up arms 
against the Emperor, and in his pastoral letters 
warned the Italians of the great danger to their 
art treasures. His appeal was warmly and en- 
thusiastically supported by his countrymen, and 
itis to their spirited opposition that we owe so 
many precious monuments of their art to-day. 

Byzantine art, nevertheless, in face of this 
terrible opposition, did not suffer materially, but, 
on the contrary, rose afresh, stronger in mastery 
of technique and design. Her artists continued to 
work and to hand on their principles and tradi- 
tions to succeeding generations, who in carrying 
them to Italy laid the foundations of our Western 
art. With this revival also came incongruous 
images and grotesque representations, arising from 
the eager desire of the painters and carvers to 
reproduce the literary pictures of the prophets 
forgetting that when translated into colour and 
form the dignity of the poetic imagery was lost ; 
and thus we have the seven-headed, many-winged 
creatures. The company grew, as from century 
to century apocryphal legends crept in. ‘To avoid 
this pictcrial abuse, a scheme or system of 
Iconography was drawn up for the guidance of 
the painter, laying hold upon the mysterious con- 
nection between the Old and New Testaments. 
The date of the original manuscript is unknown. 
Mons. Didron on his visit to Mount Athos found 
the monks painting their pictures and frescoes 
according to its directions. The book being laid 
open in the workshop, the pupils read in turn, 
while the others painted and carried out the in- 
structions. The copy of the Hermeneia in use 


was a transcript of a more ancient manuscript 
compiled by the monk Dionysius from the works 
of the “celebrated and illustrious Master Manuel 
Pansellinos of Thessalonica—a painter who was 
the 


‘Giotto of the Byzantine School’” and 
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flourished in the twelfth century. This, again, in 
its turn undoubtedly embodied a much older manu- 
script ; for instance, at the end of the sixth cen- 
tury Gregory of Tours describes Namatia, the 
aged widow of Namatius, Bishop of Auvergne, 
reading from a book on her knee for the instruc- 
tion of the painter who was decorating the walls 
of the church which she had raised over her 
husband’s tomb—thus showing the direct influ- 
ence at that time of the Eastern art in France. 
This intercourse with the Kastern Church, it may 
be added, continued so long as the Greek Emperor 
commanded the Mediterranean. 

In the early miniature paintings of France 
sacred subjects are constantly treated in accord- 
ance with the Hermeneia or Greek Manual 
which deals not merely with the grouping of the 
subjects, but gives details and clear instructions as 
to the pose and treatment of the figures them- 
selves. As we have noted, the monks of Mount 
Athos are to this day executing fresco panels and 
mosaics on the self-same lines as their prede 
cessors of the sixth century. Each age, therefore, 
has brought degeneration, each replica losing 
some of the power and beauty of the design of the 
original artist who first answered the summons of 
the council held at Constantinople enjoining the 
disuse of symbols and the substitution of direct 
representations. 

It is interesting at this juncture to realise that 
we, in Newcastle, are within easy reach of the 
birthplace of Christian art in England—Monk- 
wearmouth. At the end of the seventh century 
Benedict Biscop, Abbot of Wearmouth, decorated 
his church with paintings brought from Italy for 
that purpose. The Venerable Bede tells us in his 
life of the Abbot “ that he wished that all entering 
the House of God, especially those who knew not 
how to read, should have before their eyes thé 
ever beloved images of Christ and His Saints. 
They were thus stimulated to meditation upon 
the blessings of the Divine incarnation, and re 
minded by the Last Judgment of the duty and 
necessity of strict self-examination.”” The same 
reasoning was used by St. John Damascenus in 
the eighth century. ‘ Images speak,’’ he writes ; 
‘they are neither mute nor lifeless blocks, like the 
gods of the Pagan. Every painting that meets 
our gaze ina church relates as if in words the 
humiliation of Christ for His people, the deeds 
and conflicts of the Saints. Images open the 
heart and awaken the intellect, and in a mar 
vellous and indescribable manner engage us to 
emulate the persons they represent.” 

Turning again to the fifth century, we find the 
interesting testimony of St. Paulinus, Bishop of 
Nola, near Naples, as to the value of sacred paint- 
ings in his Basilica of St. Felix, built by him at 
Fondi. ‘If any should inquire why, contrary to 
the common usage, I have given personal repre- 
sentations of holy people in this sacred dwelling, 
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I make the following answer: Among the crowds faith they despise the chilling frosts. They pass 
attracted hither by the fame of St. Felix there the entire night in joyous watchings; they drive 
are peasants recently converted who cannot read, away slumber by gaiety and darkness {by torches. 
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and who before embracing the faith of Christ had But they mingle festivities with their prayers, and 
long been the slaves of profane usage and had _ after singing hymns to God abandon themselves to 
obeyed their sensesas gods. They arrive herefrom good cheer. They joyously stain with odoriferous 
afar and from all partsof the country. Glowingwith wine the tombs of the Saints. They sing in the 
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midst of their cups, and by their drunken lips the 
demon insults St. Felix. I have therefore 
thought it expedient to enliven with paintings the 
entire habitation of the Holy Saint. Images thus 
traced and coloured will perhaps inspire these 
rude minds with astonishment. Inscriptions are 
placed above the pictures, in order that the letter 
may explain what the hand has depicted. 

‘‘ While showing them to each other and reading 
thus by turns these pictured subjects they do not 
think of eating till later than before. Their eyes 
aid them to endure fasting. Painting beguiles 
their hunger, better habits govern these wonder- 
ing men, and, as they study these holy histories, 
chastity and virtue are engendered by such 
examples of piety. 

‘* These sober gazers are intoxicated with excite- 
ment, though they have ceased to indulge in wine. 
A great part of the time being spent in looking at 
these pictures, they drink much less, for there 
remain only a few short minutes for their repast.”’ 

So far we have confined ourselves to tracing 
the influence of Byzantine traditions and methods 
upon the art of the West; but it would be unfair 
if we considered that all the practice of the West 
was based upon Eastern schemes and principles. 
Out of the Catacomb paintings ther 
scheme which formed the nucleus of mystic poems 


also rose a 


in medieval times, and was embodied in such 
works as the Speculum Hun Salvationis, the 
Biblia Pauper we, and the Spe } Sancta 
Marie Virginis. The first mentioned is usually 
illustrated by one hundred and eight subjects 


arranged in groups of four, three types to an 
antitype, 7.c. twenty-seven scenes from the life of 
our Lord and eighty-one drawn from the Old 
Testament and heathen mythology. The Biblia 
Pauperum is supposed to have been written by 
St. Ansgar, the Apostle of the North, who was 
sent on a mission to the Danes in the reign of 
the Emperor Louis. In this ease the illustrations 
are arranged in triptych form. There is no doubt 
that these miniatures were used as patterns by 
painters and seulptors. 

Ugolino da Siena and 
the general plan laid down in these miniatures 
when they painted the Iuomo d’ Orvieto. So 
did the sculptors in San Miniato in Florence, and 
Santa Maria, a small and disused Basilica at 
Toscanella. Copies of these books are very rare. 
There are two beautiful manuscripts in Paris with 
miniature painting of the school of Giotto. It is 
to this art of miniature painting and its revivifying 
influence that we owe the breaking through of 
the hard and conventional line and colouring of 
the Byzantine. 

It is not difficult for how the 
painter, freed from the paralysing traditions, was 
able in the quiet of his studio to work out in 
small the conception intended finally to be 
worked upon the wall. Practically we have in 


Pisano worked upon 


is to imagine 
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the miniature the sketch or preparatory working 
drawing. In France as wel] as in Italy the 
painter made a free use. of the miniatures for 
mural purposes. It is in Pisa, however, that we 
find a flourishing school of miniature painters, 
who, like Franco of Bologna, immortalised by 
Dante as being the pupil of Oderigi—* Bolognian 
Franco’s pencil lines the leaves ’’—transferred 
their art from small to large works and betook 
themselves to painting on walls and panels. 
In passing we must note that the arte di minia 
refers to the minium or red peculiar to illuminat- 
ing. (The minium, or vermilion as we know it, 
in Roman times was the colour of pomp and 
triumph, and used to paint the face of Jupiter 
and the bodies of victors in the triumphs.) ‘To 
the early training of Giotto in the arte di minia 
we owe the adoption of his delicate colouring, in 
opposition to the deep, dark, sombre colouring of 
the Byzantine. With the freedom thus gained 
by studying a large composition on this small 
scale we find that consequently a more human 
interest is given to sacred subjects. The painter 
has borrowed his landscapes from nature, and 
his grouping from the life that he sees around 
him, and thus stands in strong contrast to the 
slavish followers of the later Greek method, who 
were content to go on repeating the stony 
stiffening of forms, copies from copies, faces 
whose original wistfulness has become in the 
hands of the mechanical workman a _ vacant 
stare. From this point in the history of Church 
Art it is not difficult, with the clues given, to 
follow its progress through the frescoed work of 
the later men, Giotto, Perugino, Raphael, and 
Michael Angelo, who has given with Titanic 
handling the completest and fullest working out 
of the scheme upon the roof of the Sistine Chapel. 
It would have been interesting and curious, if 
time permitted, to have studied together the 
marvellous and ingenious scheme evolved by 
Vincent de Beauvais in his Speculum Universale, 
which was followed by architects and sculptors in 
Chartres Cathedral, dealing with philosophy, 
theological, doctrinal, historical, and natural; 
but the enormous number of statues and _bas- 
reliefs —1,840 on the exterior and 2,000 within 

is sufficient reason for merely mentioning the 
scheme now. 

In dealing with the symbolism of Art at such 
length it has been my aim to try and realise for 
you the unique importance of the artist—-whether 
architect or painter—as a teacher of religious 
truths, and also to show how the Church has 
ever been ready to give him an opportunity to 
exercise his talents. At the same time we must 
not forget that the Church painter has ever been 
willing to put himself under her guidance, and in 
accepting this position has necessarily made 
many sacrifices in her service. He has been 
content not to work for his own fame, and in 
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many cases even his name has been lost to us. 
Out of the great army of Church painters only a 


few of the most prominent men are known. How pursuit of art. 


many men, for in- 
stance, are classed 
under the school of 
Giotto or of Raphael ! 
What is known of 
the men who designed 
and executed the 
mosaics in San Vitale 
or San Appollinare 
at Classe? How 
many paintings are 
attributed to great 
names which were 
really executed by 
their followers ? 
Surely in all this 
there must have been 
a stronger motive 
than the mere ex- 
ercise of Art! 

When the skill of 
the painter became 
paramount in the 
period of the Renais- 
sance, Art for a 
second time became 
more or less Pagan. 
Everything was sac- 
rificed to the science 
of Art, to colour, 
form, handling (the 
despair of the student 
of to-day); but of 
thought or deep feel- 
ing we have little or 
none. The field in 
which men gleaned 
their inspiration was 
that of Pagan myth- 
ology; the scenes 
which pandered most 
to the dissolute man- 
ners of their patrons 
were the most 
favoured ; from the 
broad expanse of 
fresecoed wall the 
painter dwindled to 
the narrowed limits 
of the gilded frame. 
No longer a teacher, 
he became a com- 
petitor with the 
jeweller inthe world’s 


market, a hunter after novelty, seeking to catch 
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small in proportion to the enormous quantity of 
canvas which has been employed in the headlong 
Something of the same feeling 


which the early Christian felt towards the art of 


the eye of the public by some tour de Jorce Classic times was again experienced by the Floren- 
of colour or composition. The paintings which _ tine painters moved by the eloquence of such men 
dealt with higher thoughts and subjects are but as Savonarola. 


Again, we trace with sadness the 
3 Y 











decadence of Italian art as we pass through het 
galleries. There have b¢ 


an 































Christian art in later times. both in ] ce and 
in Germany, as shown in the wo Overbeck 
and his followers. who strove to turn to the 
purer and simpler methods of the ] Raphaelite 
painters. And in our own day we find the school 
which has been truly styled pre-Raphaelite. We 
must turn to the work of the early ] rs, such 
as Giotto and Fra Angelico, to ti cere and 
simple faith ; to find subject ( diy 
ness of thoucht and love, n ! 
you into the picture and n ( 
There is no feeling of the t rier of 
frame which shuts you out ’ , 
people represented. ‘l'o do t1 y the 
painter must OL necessity tentily oO1 I th h 
subject. Tle must, like tl uctor. ¢ eS 
spirit and mind of each individ pa 
wall. He must believe si ( 
paints. It must of ne 
him. Therefore to the scept n 
impossibi ity to pall | 
colour may be fine, his drawi e faultles 
but his picture will never cor 
sympathy, and you ea 
has not been of love but 

There is but one word 1 [ ad li 
add, and that is in referenc hip of 
painter and architect. The f the 
building, the artist wl { d 
eye the perfected struetu i li ( t na 
enriched with carvin in 
work has not ceased wher : beer 
vaised into its position | h t \ 
what is proper and natis f ! 
original scheme. Phe 
would never venture to design f rnineg 
and endeavouring to ( f th 


architect. The real 
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vision of the perfect building must be the end in 
view—the painter following in his conception 
the limitations of the architecture, and the archi 
tect looking forward to the day when colour will 
have added fresh charms to his mouldings and 
wall-spaces—until the whole unites in one grand 
piean ol praise to Him whom we worship and 
serve. Each completed work is in itself an act of 
worship and adoration. In the words of the 
ncient painter Cennim, ** whether through rever 
ence or love, let all those persons who feel in 

mselves any kind or manner of knowledge or 
power to help and adorn these principal sciences 
with some jewel put themselves forward without 
bashfulness, offering this litthke knowledge which 
God has given them.” 








lhe istrations in Mr. Reid’s Paperare from drawings 

ed for the Journan of parts of an 

ext f ently painted by him in the semicireu 
f St. Columba’s Church, Sunderland, of which 

Hod Fowler |/ is the architect. In the upper 

| fresco appears Christ enthroned, surrounded 
cherubim. Below the angels, and flankin: 

tn e on both sides, stand the archangels with folded 
Beneath them are t four Evangelists, St. John 

he drawit reproduced) being represented a 

cording to the tradition of the Greel 

( l BY th the Evanvelists golden clouds separate 
} portion which covers the semi-dome, from the 

1 } 1 covers the vertical wall of the apse 

I e springing of the vault. The lower portion repre 
Wear at Sunderland, as that ** mystie mid 

vlland and estuary where the early Church 
South, a repre ented by Saints Gregory, 

Pa \lban, Margaret, andJoseph of Arimathiea, met 
t 1 the North, as represented by Saints 
( Hilda, Cuthbert, and Aidan, and the Venerabl 
Bed | ts stand on either side of the river which 
t North Sea. On the north bank 

tower of Monkwearmouth, built by the 

Vene Bed ppears in the distance. The above « 


the kindne of Mr. Frank Caws | I’.). 
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CHRONICLE. 


Alterations in By-laws 25, 29, 30: Official Sanction. 


At the Council Chamber, Whitehall, the 15th 
day of May 1906, by the Lords of Her Majesty’s 
Most Honourable Privy Council. 

Present: The Lord President, 
Kintore, Sir Richard Webster. 

Whereas there was this day read at the Board 
a letter dated the 9th day of May 1900 
Messrs. Markby, Stewart, and Co., transmitting 
certain Resolutions of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, passed at a Special General 
Meeting of that Institute held on the 5th day of 
March 1900, and confirmed at a subsequent 
Special General Meeting held on the 19th day of 
March 1900, altering By-laws 25, 29, and 30 of 
the By-laws of the Institut 

And whereas by See. 33 of the Supplemental 
Charter of the Institute it is provided that no 
by-laws made by the Institute shall be of any 
foree or validity whatever unless and until they 
have been approved by the Lords of the Council : 

Now, therefore, their Lordships, having taken 
into consideration the said amending By-laws (a 
copy of which is hereunto annexed), are pleased 
to approve the same. 


The Karl of 


fron 


A. W. FirzRoy. 


By-laws reterred t foregoing O1 dei of Council. 
By-naw 265. 

The words * thirty-six ’’ in the first line to be 
altered to “ thirty-eight,” and the word ‘two’ 
in the second line of Section (a) to be altered to 
“far” 

By-LAw 29, 

The second sentence to be altered so as to read 
“Any Associate shall be cligible to serve as an 
Associate- Member of Council.” 

By-Law 380. 

The word “ thre in the seventh line to be 
altered to “ six,’’? and the words “ but the names 
of Members of the existing Council shall be dis 
tinguished by an asterisk” in lines 22 and 28 to 
be omitted. 


10) 


Registry for Partnerships. 


convenience of members the 
decided to open a Register at the 
Institute for architects desiring 

their pract \pplications to be 
placed on the Register should be made to the Sec- 
etary, who will be happy to put such members in 
with each other. It would be 
members to give the Secretary 
sufficient indication of the scope and nature of 
their practice to enable him to avoid obviously 
useless introductions. All information would 
naturally be confidential. The 
Council do not contemplate the conduct, throueh 
the Secretary, of partnership 
and will not accept any responsibility in 
mutter. 


'o meet the 
Council have 
Ottice of the 


partners in Ces. 


communication 
desirable for 


regarded 


nevotiations, 
the 


The Roman Forum 


\t the General Meeting of Monday 12th Nov 
ember Professor Laneiani Hlon. Corr. MI.) will 
read Paper, from the architectural point of view, 


This, 
held a 
have been thie 
convenience of Professor 


on recent discoveries at the Roman Forum. 
ssion, will be 


' than would otherwise 


the second meeting of the se 


Week @arile 


case, sO as to meet the 


Lanciani. 


Iwo Eighteenth-Century Architects. 
Che President, Mr. Wm. Emerson, visited Bath 
21st inst. for the purpose of unveiling the 
tablets erecte d DY the ¢ orporation on 
in the city formerly the residences of — the 
two architects, John Wood and_ his son, to 
whom Bath is indebted for so many splendid 
( sample s oi residential houses. ‘The first cere- 
mony Was at 24 Queen Square, where Mr. Eimer- 
of the Mayor (Mr. R. KE. 


), unveiled the tablet over the front 


On tiie 


the houses 


son, the request 
lickinson, M.P. 
entrance. It bears the inscription, * Here lived 
John Wood. B.1704. DP. 1754." He said Bath 
had more reason to be erateful to the Woods than 
lO aly of the other great people to whom tablets 
had been erected, because John Wood vrasped the 
problem of laying out the city. He had the fore 
iv that the town must be laid down at 
the very beginning in wide streets, open spaces, 
and good squares. Many of our towns, the Metro 
polls particularly, had been absolutely spoiled by 
tne want of foresight. To John Wood, 
they owed first of all the lines of th 
and then many of its beautiful buildings, 
which in composition and detail were not inferior 
to works of the more celebrated architects of thi 
pt riod. 

The company then adjourned to 41 Gray Street, 


Which the 


it to see 


such 
senior, 


city, 


following memoria 
was unveiled: “Here lived Jehn Wood, 
Bb. 1727. DP. 1781." Mr. Emerson said that 
John Wood, junior, was the worthy son of 

worthy father. 


pon the front of 


Junot 


He worked for a number of years 
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in conjunction with his father, and wa ponsibli 
for that very street of which they were at the corner 
(Gay Street) and the Circus. He so built the 


Assembly Rooms, the York House Hotel, and a 
number of other buildings. Whether he was 
equal in greatness to his father was a question hi 
need not go into, but at any rate both he and his 


father did very beautiful work for Bath. One 
thing the Woods did in conjunction with Ralph 
Allen was of extreme utility— viz. ypening 


the re 


of the Bath Stone Quarries and the | ling of 
Prior Park. The re-opening of the quarries gavi 
facilities to the Woods for carrying out all then 


works in the city, and from 
well as from the artistic point « 


this comme 


i vieW the city 


owed a debt of gratitude to them and Ralph 
Allen. 

Subsequently Mr. Emerson was entertained to 
luncheon at the Guildhall by Mr. C. B. Oliver, 
himself an architect and a member of the Tablets 
Committee. Among those present ere Mr. John 


Slater ( Vice- Preside Ta Head. Bb. aks Mr. | rank Wills 
(F’. (President of the Ba stol S ety { tects 
Mr. H. Dare Bryan (Secreta 
Society), the Mayor, and Canon Qui 
In proposing Mr. Emerson’s health, M1 


alluded to the work Mr. Emerson had « 

in India, at Allahabad and Boml ay, and also to 
his designs in England, including St. Mary’s, 
Brighton; St. Mary's Hospital, and Hamilton 
Tiouse o11 the Embankment. In responding, Mr. 
Kmerson congratulated the city on honouring the 
memory of the Woods, because it was a curious 
fact that in many instances architects were ignored 
and forgotten. John Wood was one of first to 
conceive the idea of laying out town by a 
number of distinct buildings in bl and all 
arranged so as to form one homogenec design. 
Wood was practically the first architect to carry 
out such a conception. Inigo Jones did somethin 


of the kind in Covent Garden, but Wood was thu 


first to conceive and carry out the idea of uniting 
separate dwellings in great blocks. In lookin 
round his splendid works, such as the Circus and 
(QJueen Square, one could not but reg that hi 
was not given the opportunity of carrying out 


buildings of a more important and monumental 





character; that he would have done tli well 
was shown by his designs in Bath. The 
quiet dignity and repose characteristic of his 
work should serve as a lesson to some archi 
tects in the present day, when there was such 
a rabid striving after originality, at no matter 
what cost of beauty or repose. The work of the 


Woods was a lasting one, for the lines upon which 


they laid out the city had no doubt guided the 
authorities in making their more modern streets. 
In conclusion, Mr. Emerson said the city of Bath 
was to be highly congratulated on the buildings 


which had been recently erected. He trusted 
that as time went on they would continue 
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wise control, and hold in check the 
craze for novelty which marred so much of the 
architecture of to-day. 


exercise 


A Bishop’s Tribute to Architects. 

Mr. Frank Caws /’.’, of Sunderland, sends an 
account of the visit of the Northern Architectural 
Association on the sth September to Southwick, 
near Sunderland, to hear the Paper by Mr. J. 
adie Reid on ‘‘ Some Principles of Christian Art 
historically considered’’ (printed on foregoing 
pages), and to inspect the great fresco at St. 
Columba’s Church upon which Mr. Reid has been 
for a long time engaged, and which is now nearing 
tion. The edifice is a fine example of 
Basilican church architecture by Mr. Hodgson 
lowler, and the fresco covers the whole of the 
wall and semi-domical vault of the circular apse 
behind the altar. Prior to the delivery of the 
Paper, Bishop Sandford, who presided, said he 
felt glad to have an opportunity of giving some 
expression to his sense of obligation to architects 
and their brother artists for the invaluable service 
they had rendered, and were rendering, to the cause 
of religion, a service which in civilised countries 
had secured for them so many valuable landmarks 
of history. As one who had lived long in a new 
country (Tasmania), he could testify to the great 
between new and old countries, and in 
nothing was it more strongly marked than in the 
absence from the former of such national landmarks 
as it was the privilege and the glory of the archi- 
tect to provide. He felt constrained to express on 
behalf of the clerey in general, to whose eare the 
preservation of their national monuments of eccle- 
siastical architecture was largely entrusted, their 
ereat indebtedness to the advice and counsel of 
irchitects, whose skill and gifts as masters, both 
constructively and :esthetically, of the art of build- 
valuable. In availine himself of 
architect’s aid, the clergyman soon realised 
that he had gained in him not merely a_ profes 
sional adviser, but 2 friend and referee whom he 


msult for guidance in other matters be 


compl 


contrast 


InY wert S5O 


th 
the 


could ce 


ides the mere treatment of buildings. The pro 
fession of the architect embodied that of a great 
teacher. All art was a powerful means of instrue- 
tion ; but no branch of it was so eloquent a teacher 


as that of architecture, exerting as it did a mould- 
and ennobling influence on mind and charac 

Some might urge that this was rather the 
funetion of books than of buildings; but for a 
hundred persons who read books once, hundreds 
and thousands daily came under the spell and in 
Huence of the noblest efforts of architectural 
genius. Asone of the clergy, he felt that he could 
not express too often or too earnestly their deep 
indebtedness to architects, and the desire of the 


ine 


ter. 


‘clergy to co-operate with them in carrying out 


those great purposes to which their art and skill 


to w were devoted. 














THE UNIVERSITY OF 


The late Lloyd Tayler (}.. 

The Australian papers announce the death on 
the 17th ult. of Mr. Lloyd Tayler [/’..|, Hon. See. 
R.1.B.A. for the Colony of Victoria, and President 
of the Royal Victorian Institute of Architects. 

Mr. Tayler was born in London sixty-eight 
years ago, and was educated at Mill Hill Grammar 
School, Hendon, and at King’s College, London. 
In 1851, after serving his articles with an archi- 
tect, he went to Victoria, and shortly after joined 
his brother in squatting pursuits in New South 
Wales. Subsequently he tried his fortune on the 
Mount Alexander goldfield, where he was very 
successful, and at the end of two years returned to 
Melbourne. Im 1855 he commenced to practise 
as an architect, and soon achieved some notable 
successes. He was responsible for the erection of 
some of the largest and most important public 
buildings in Melbourne and Adelaide, in addition 
to numerous private residences of the best class 
in and around Melbourne. Amongst his designs 
may be mentioned those for the Melbourne 
Exchange, National Dank, Australian Club-house, 
and the New Zealand Loan and Mercantile 
Agency Company’s oflices in Collins Street; St. 
Mary’s Church, Hotham; St. Philip’s, Colling- 
wood ; St. Andrew’s, Brighton, and other churches. 
His designs for the Parliament Houses in Adelaide 
and for the Bank of South Australia were selected 
in competition. In 1875 Mr. Lloyd Tayler visited 
I;urope, when he was elected Fellow of the Institute, 
and spent two years in travelling. After his return 
he obtained the second premium for his design for 
the Melbourne International Exhibition, of which 
he was appointed a commissioner, and was 
awarded, in Sydney, a certificate and medal for 
his design for the Exhibition there. On fre- 
quent occasions he acted as professional adviser 
to the Government, and recently was one of the 
judges of the plans for the new Central Railway 
station. Since the inception, in 1871, of the 
Victorian Institute, he had been associated with 
it, and in 1586 he was elected president. Mr. 
Tayler’s interesting Paper on “ The Architecture 
of the Colony of Victoria ”’ 
the JournaL will 
members. 


The late Henry Greensmith Wade 4... 


News has reached the Institute of the death of 


another Colonial member, Mr. Henry Greensmith 
Wade, of Papatoitoi, near Auckland, N.Z. My. 
Wade had been an Associate of the Institute since 
Iss1. He served his articles with Messrs. $. & J. 
Cargill, of New Busford, near Nottingham, and 
was for a time Assistant Surveyor to the Local 
Board, Busford. He emigrated to New Zealand 
in 1863. 
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NOTES, QUERTES, AND REPLIES. 
The University of London and Architecture. 


The following letters, addressed to the Editor, 
have recently appeared in The Times : 

By the Pi S dent | aE : SP Wi . Win. Hime) SO, 

Sin,—I have read with much interest the letter 
in your issue of the 17th inst. by *‘ A London 
Graduate.’’ Not being a member of the Univer- 
sity, I am unable to enter into the difficult pro- 
blem of reconciling the interests of the external 
students and of those connected with the various 
schools of the University, but I cordially agree 
with your correspondent when he says that the 
new University ‘should seek to ennoble and 
liberalise some of the higher professions by bring- 
ing them for the first time within the scope of 
University influence.” 

The profession to which I have the honour to 
belong, combining as it does in a high degree both 
art and science, seems to me peculiarly fitted to 
receive the recognition and encouragement which 
the newly constituted University might render it. 
The Council of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects have felt this very strongly, and when 
the Cowper Commission was appointed we ob- 
tained permission to attend and give evidence 
before the Commission as to the nature of the 
efforts which for some years past the Institute 
has been making, by the development of its ex- 
aminations, towards improving the education of 
architectural students, whose numbers have so 
largely increased of later years. In the Report of 
that Commission it was recommended that the 
Royal Institute of British Architects should nomi- 
nate one member of the new Senate, and that 
Architecture should be recognised as one of the 
branches in the Faculty of Applied Science. If 
these recommendations had been adhered to, 
ofticial recognition of Architecture, and of the Royal 
lustitute as one of the agencies “ concerned with 
the intelleetual life of London,’’ would have been 
of great public value; but, unfortunately, in the 
Act of 1898 this was entirely ignored, and no men- 
tion of Architecture or of the Institute occurs in 
the “Statutes ’ for the University. The Council 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects en- 
deavoured to induce the University Commissioners 
to meet a deputation to discuss the matter, but 
without success. 

When one sees what has recently been done by 
the Victoria University in this country and by 
nearly all the Universities in the United States in 
deciding that a systematic course of study in 
Architecture, equally with Law, Medicine, and 
Engineering, should be recognised as one of the 
roads towards a University degree, the lack of this 
recognition in the new University of London is much 
to be deplored.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Wa. Emerson, President R.I.B.A. 
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From Mr. W. H. Seth-Si oF a of Secretary to Lord Davey’s Commission, to 
fine Allow me to saimort all 4 Presi suggest a different way of interpreting them a 
dent of the Royal Institute f Brit \re] The | niversity of London Act ot 1898, in fixing 
tects savs in his le tter of the 2Oth 1 the the con titution of the Se¢ nate, did not, it 18 true, 
claims of Architecture to recognition by the Uni- provide for any representation to be given to the 
vorniy of London. Institute. But neither did it mention the Royal 
The Institute, as th for the Society and some other distinguished bodies on 
United Kingdom and its col ies Arel hich Lord ¢ ow pe r’s Commission desired to see 
tectural Association, as the p pal teaching represent ition conferred. ‘Thes¢ bodies were ex- 
body of the profession, have worked sti rusly cluded in accordance with the terms of a certain 
and successfully for many ye 3 t tematise compromise to which the Act gave effect, and 
and raise the standard of archite ning which enabled the Act to pass. If in so far there- 

Both Societies therefore r bly looked for fore the President’s complaint is well founded ; 
encouragement from the ney \ t if the Institute was excluded from direct repre- 
The reason that no such recognition has so far sentation on the Senate, it was excluded in good 
been given is doubtless d to t ntially company. But in no other respect is there, | 
artistic element in our trail ality which, think, much cause for dissatisfaction in regard to 
of course, exists quite independently cademical the position which Architecture holds, and may 
education. hold, in the University. The President is techni- 
Few will. however, dis} e to cally right in saying that the Statutes do not 
every architect of a liberal general ution,and, mention the subject; but if he will turn to those 
when one considers how much chitect lesion dealing with boards of studies he will find that 
has been, and must in the future be, modified by certain boards enumerated in the annexed regula 
scientific coustruetion and scientifi .tion, tions are to be appointed, and amongst them 2 A 
there is surely insuttici ee A. Bias Board of Fine Art, including Architecture.” [his 
versity’s exclusion of Architect ( lly as provision « mbodies the Se of — 
EK Pe braces all thi hiects needed Cowper's Commission. here 1s nothing what- 
agin mpeg bec Spi in building construction, ever in the Statutes to prevent the futur Senate, 
as well as those which mav make |] an artistic if it SO see hit, trout recognising Architecture as a 
desiener.—I am. Sir, your obedient branch of the faculty of Science, or of Engineer- 
W. Howarp Sreru-SMrira, 4. img. Nay, more, there is a particular Statute 
enabling the Senate, if it so see fit, to conduct 
From Mr. T. Bailey S > Lo J examunations of a professional character jointly 
Dave's Ce With institutions holding such examinations. 
Sirn,—The President of the Roy Institute of Although academic interests require that power 
British Architects : ypeal to t the of this kind should be exercised with extreme 
interests of the profession of is the caution, and only in cases where efficiency will be 
official head have been in me wa crificed thereby promoted, it offers an opportunity of 
during the reconstitution of t ty of association with the University of which the 
London. In his letter in ssue of terday Institute may do well, perhaps, not to lose sight. 
he complains that the representation y h Lord Lord Dave y's ( ommission was fully occupied, and 
Cowper’s Commission proposed to a n to the considered a deputation in support of the claims 
Institute on the Senate was afte ike of Architecture to be unnecessary, because it was 
away; that the recognition which it desired to well aware of those claims, and did everything in 
give to Architecture » branch i faculty of its power to meet them, not only by taking the 
Applic d Science has not, in fact, been given; that steps which I have indicated, but also by including 
the work done by the Institute and the IXxamina among the recognised teachers of the [ niversity 
tions which it holds have been ignored; that thi such qualified persons—unfortunately they were 
Statutes framed by Lord Davey’s Commission very few—as applied to be recognised for archi- 
contain no mention of Architecture; that that iectural subjects. As to a systematic course of 
Commission was unwilling to receive a deputation study, it was no part of the Commission’s business 
anxious to urge the claims of the subject; and, to lay dowr a curriculum in Architecture or in 
finally, that the lack in the University of any any other branch of knowledge. That is entirely 
systematic course of study in Architecture, eq ally a matter for the future Senate. But the Senate 
with Law, Medicine, and Enginecring, is much to cannot encourage systematic courses where none 
be deplored. exist, or provide them itself without funds. 
I feel sure that the President, togetl with all So far as | am aware, there is no school of 
who desire to promote architectural education in Architecture in London at the present moment 
London, will not be displeased if his letter can be which has reached the level of efficiency displayed 


shown to take a too desperate view of the facts. in the schools of Medicine and Engineering, or at 
Will you permit me, Sir, as having held the office all comparable with any of the more advanced 

















THE HIGHER 
schools of Architecture abroad, of the standing, 
for example, of the department devoted to that 
subject in the great Technical University at Char- 
lottenburg, Berlin. With the amount of rebuild- 
ing that is in progress and in prospect in the 
Metropolis, such a school might accomplish a 
ereat work. [am not unmindful of an Associa- 
tion, protected to some extent by the Institute, 
which, without the command of any large re- 
sources, is yet doing useful service in the way of 
instruction. But its best friends can scarcely claim 
that it has now attained to University rank. 
When it develops, or when an efficient school for 
the study of Architecture arises in London, it is 
hardly likely to be ignored by a University anxious 
to promote the interest of all branches of science 
and learning. But the promotion of those 
interests depends upon proper endowment, and 
there is no place of education in the Empire which 
is Just now worthier of attention at the hands of 
ecenerous donors than the University of London. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
T. Barnry SAUNDERs. 


Grand Hotel Victoria, Interlaken, Sept. 21. 


The Higher Education of Architects. 
From ArtHur Cates | F. 

Those who are interested in obtaining the 
establishment of a systematic course for the 
teaching of Architecture both as a science and an 
art will not derive much encouragement from 
the observations contributed by Professor Roger 
Smith to the last issue of the JounNnat, p. 478 ; 
the preliminary conditions he lays down being 
that before such a course can be established 
the needs of more complete education for archi- 
tects must become strongly felt, or some distine- 
tion must be established which could only be 
reached by a severe 
study, thus practically deferring to the Greek 
Kalends the attainment of the desired object. 

Professor Smith appears to imply that the need 
for a more complete education does not exist, 
and necessarily, therefore, the present haphazard 
methods are, in his opinion, sufficient for all needs, 
and no systematic course of collegiate education 
for architects can be established until such need 
is more strongly felt. 

The Professor thus adopts the view that 
* supply ” depends on ** demand,” and ignores thie 
more important view that ‘‘ supply ”’ creates ‘ de- 
mand.’ In all educational matters the latter is 
the correct view; the “demand ”’ is latent, but 
when the need is adequately supplied the “ de- 
mand ”’ rapidly grows, and is in fact developed by 
the existence of the “ supply.’’ Instances of such 
results abound throughout the educational world ; 
two only need be here mentioned. The Massa- 
chusetts Institute, which commenced in 1865 with 
fifteen students, has now a professorial and teach- 
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ing staff numbering over 160; and the Neuchiitel 
Commercial School, which began with sixteen 
professors and one student, has in a few years 
increased to a staff of over forty professors, with 
600 scholars. 

If ‘demand’ can be admitted to mean 
‘urgent necessity’’ the ‘‘demand”’ now exists, 
and very strongly so. The results of the Voluntary 
and of the Obligatory Examinations in the first 
instance and of the Qualifying [Examination 
R.1L.B.A. now in force have, as was clearly 
anticipated and intended, brought into promin- 
the imperfect, unsatisfactory, and inade- 
quate nature of the education usually obtained 
by young architects, and have greatly influenced 
its improvement. A great impulse has been given 
to more advanced methods of study, and, so far as 
present means are available, to some extent satis- 
factorily ; but even so it has been considered ex- 
pedient, in order to meet the shortcomings of the 
present means and reduce the labours of the 
candidates, to modify the original scheme, and in 
addition to eliminate from the requirements for the 
“}inal’’ such important subjects as perspective, 
sciography, and vaulting (stereotomy). 

The imperfection of the present methods of 
education necessitated the fixing of a moderate 
standard of acquirements for passing the Final in 
the more technical subjects, which can be taught 
directly. The majority of candidates have but little 
difiiculty in getting through in these subjects; the 
large proportion who fail are relegated in the vital 
subjects of design and mouldings and features, 
clearly pointing to great deficiency in the teaching 
of these most essential branches of architectural 
knowledge, proficiency in which can only be ac- 
quired by long continuous study. 

The necessities created by the examination 
have led to the constitution of many classes and 
teaching departments, but their energies are 
naturally cluetly directed not to the higher or 
even the complete education of architects, but 
to the imparting in the shortest possible time 
so much knowledge as may assist the student 
in passing the examination, or in securing 
employment :—that is not education; while 
without systematic organisation there is in- 
evitably a great waste of time and energy and 
the production of very imperfect results. 

A curriculum for students in the department of 
Architecture in any college aftiliated to a university 
might be so arranged as to afford such students 
the opportunity of taking advantage, so far as 
may be necessary, of all the courses which may 
have relation to their studies. 

An entrance or matriculation examination would 
be desirable to secure a reasonable amount of pre- 
liminary education, and the course of study should 
comprise attendance at those classes on the sub- 
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jects of which a more or less extended knowledge 


is desirable, including French or German, or both, 
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The important communication made to the 
Fifth International Congress of Architects, Paris, 
1900, by M.J. J. Pillet, entitled “ L’ Enseignement 
de l’Architecture : Projet d’Organisation de l’kn- 
seignement del’ Architecture dans un Grand Pays, 
will have great and special interest in this june- 
ture, and, considering the position of its author as 
a professor at the Ecole Nationale des Beaux-Arts, 
its reproduction in the JourNan with a trans 

ion would afford an opportunity of comparing 
lvench theory with American practice, and, while 
materially assisting in bringing home to the pro 
fession here the position of architectural edueation 
in this country, will afford suggestions for the effec- 
tive amelioration of its present condition. 

Mr. Moore’s ‘‘Gothic Architecture.” 
From CHartes H. Moore: 

I think that Mr. Bond’s remarks p. 450° on my 
reply to his strictures on my Gothic Architectur 
lay, lor the most part, be safely left to the intel 


livence of the impartial reader. But on one or two 
points I may be permitted briefly to speak further. 
\s to the piers of Paris, Mr. Bond evades the 


point at issue by saying they ‘* are now stated to 
be Gothic,” &e. I did not, in my communication, 

y they are Gothic; I said they are compound, 
My. Bond having declared them to be ‘ simple 
( vlinders. 

\s to churches without aisles, Mr. Bond is again 
evasive. I would remind him that it was nota 

iestion of the existence merely of such churches, 
but of their existence on a scale equal to that of 
Gothie churches with aisles. Now the Cathedral 
of Angers, the first one cited, has a span within 
of about 13 metres; but the nave of Soissons, 
one of the smaller Gothic cathedrals, has a span 
within of 22 metres. It is true that the Cathedral 
of Toulouse is much wider than that of Angers, 
having the very exceptional span (for buildings of 
this kind) of about 20 metres ; but the span of Paris 
is 35 metres, and that of Bourges is 40 metres. 

As to the Gothic exterior, Mr. Bond will, per 
haps, remember that he had complained that it 
was ** bad Art to build a erand exterior and leave 
it for all time blocked up from view by a scaffold 
ing of buttresses,” &c. He now speaks of the 
tic value’’ of the exterior, and tells us 
vy unfavourably he was impressed, on a recent 
visit, by thatof Amiens. But it is not primarily 
a question of wsthetic value, or of Mr. Bond’s im- 
pression, but of structural fact. Will Mr. Bond 
explain in what the exterior consists which is 
blocked up in the manner he describes ? 

I am familiar with the admirable papers of 
Mr. Bilson, to which reference is made. They do 
not, however, affect what I have said in the 
passage commented on by Mr. Bond. I have 
not said that there is no logic in Norman building ; 
I have, on the contrary, shown that there is a 





creat deal. 





